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DO YOU 


The first hybrid water lily was bred 
in 1851. 


Denmark's one colonial possession is 
Greenland. 


Glass, although fragile, possesses 
greater compressive strength than gran- 
ite. 

The custom of using funeral wreaths 
of flowers is at least as old as Egypt of 
1500 B.C. 





Accidents, of one sort or another, in- 
jured one person out of every 14 in 
this country last year. 

A good deal of arthritis found in 
horses is occasioned by working the 
animals before they are mature. 





Daily weather records were kept in 
Europe as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The gases used in luminous colored 
signs are mainly neon for red, argon 
for blue, helium for yellow. 

The United States uses more than 
30,000,000,000 tin cans each year, and 
has no tin deposits of real consequence. 

In the Athenian market place, arch- 
aeologists have unearthed verses in- 
scribed on a stone in memory of the 
battle of Marathon. 





The leaves of rhubarb contain a con- 
siderable amount of oxalic acid and 
should not be eaten: only the stalks 
should be used as food. 





KNOW ? 


Keeping muskrats is absolutely pro 
hibited by a new order in Great Britaig 


Early childhood is the worst time tg 
have measles—not the most favorable 
time, as many mothers still believe. 

Experiments show that  ultraviole 
rays and radio vibrations may affect 
properties of chemicals and drugs. 





Directly photographing the interior 
of the stomach is made possible by ap. 
paratus devised in a Belgian laboratory. 


German physicians recently reported 
that heart disease is responsible for more 
than one-third of the deaths of loco. 
motive engineers. 


The government is making final tests 
of a new variety of potato, the Chippe. 
wa, for use in northern states from 
Michigan to North Dakota. 


Modern flood lighting has _ even 
reached Indo-China, where the great 
Buddhist shrine, the Shwe Dagon Pago- 
da at Rangoon, now shines dazzlingly 
at night. 

The U. S. Forest Service planted seed 
from young Douglas fir trees and seed 
from old trees and found that age of 
the tree supplying seed did not affect 
growth or development of seedlings. 


Ceres wheat, an improved variety 
developed by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, enabled farmers of the 
state to harvest over two million dollars 
more wheat in 1932 than they would 
have gathered from Marquis wheat. 





ARCHAEOLOGY 

What 3,000 piece puzzle did archaeologists 
piece together? p. 245. The Temple of the War- 
riors—Earl H. Morris—Scribner’s, 1931, $5. 


CHEMISTRY 
What happens 
is put in the light? p 


0 piperidine vanadate when it 


> 


ENGINEERING 
| Do federal regulations permit the broadcast 
| ing of all sound frequencies? p. 243 
| Thar aalinns > , 
What ts a Lichtenberg figure? p. 248 
| 
| 


GEOGRAPHY 
Is Canada larger 


243 


than the United States? p 


MEDICINE 
How does acalculia affect its victims? p. 244. 
METEOROLOGY 
How will the Mc. Wachusetts Weather Sta 
tion be operated? p. 248 





WITH THE SCIENCES THIS WEEK 


NEUROLOGY 


Where are nervous goats found? p. 246. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Why might diabetic women need 
different diet from diabetic men? p. 


a slightly 
248. 
PsYCHOLOGY 


How many 
have been 


completely 


color-blind _ persons 
found in 244. , 


America? p 
TOXICOLOGY 


What do chemists mean by the mass law? p. 
244. 
These curiosity-arousing questions show at 4 
a glance the wide field of scientific activit 
from which this week's news comes. Book — 
erences im italic type are not sources of informa- 
tion of the article, but are references for fur- 
ther reading. Books cited can be supplied by 
Book Dept., Science News Letter, at publishers’ 
prices, prepaid in U. §. 
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ENGINEERING 


“Auditory Perspective’ Given 
To Electrical Transmission 


SCIENCE NEWS LETTER for Apri 22, 


New Method Will Bring Orchestra To National Academy 
With Greater Range and Control of Tone and Volume 


HREE LOUD SPEAKERS on a stage 
9a ty of human beings but bathed in 
colorful light, three telephone lines run- 
ning to three microphones in a sound- 

roof room containing the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski whirling electrical control knobs in- 
stead of wielding a baton, telephone en- 
gineers alert in operating the electrical 
circuits. 

These were the ingredients of the 
most advanced development of musical 
reproduction that will be introduced to 
the public in a Philadelphia-Washing- 
ton concert for the National Academy 
of Sciences on April 27. 

In a private preview for scientists and 
music critics held at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company en- 
gineers demonstrated the results of two 
years of scientific research conducted 
with the collaboration of Director 
Stokowski. 

Whispers and Thunder 

Wagnerian music was played with 
whispering pianissimi and thunderous 
crescendos hitherto unheard by human 
ears. Stokowski by the turn of a con- 
trol knob could subdue his orchestra, 
isloated in another part of the theater, 
to a mere trickle of sound or he could 
build up their music to the sound of two 
thousand musicians at a peak of output. 

Briinhilde, sung by Miss Agnes Davis, 
became an electrical super-vocalist, ris- 
ing above the orchestral accompaniment 
of the Gétterdimmerung. Wagner's 
music was rendered as probably he never 
dared to dream it might be played. 

This merging of music and telephone 
science has introduced jointly three fac- 
tors in the electrical reproduction of or- 
chestral music: 1. Auditory perspective. 
2. Tone and overtone control. 3. Vol- 
ume control. 

Three loud speakers at left, right and 
center of the empty stage, each connect- 
ed with a similarly placed microphone 
on the remote stage of the actual per- 
formers. give perspective to the music 


and sounds. Musicians could tell just 
where the violins or horns were placed. 
In one demonstration, stage hands 
moved across the distant stage and the 
audience of the empty stage “followed” 
them about the empty stage by using 
their ears. Engineers had previously 
felt that this illusion of auditory per- 
spective might be obtained only with 
many loudspeakers on the empty stage, 
but three were found to give perfect 
results when the electrical transmission 


had high quality. 


Nine Octaves 

A wide range of nine musical octaves, 
from three below middle C to nearly 
six above, was utilized for the first time 
in electrical transmission of music. This 
corresponds to all frequencies from 
about 35 cycles per second to about 16,- 
000 cycles per second. Radio by fed- 
eral regulation is limited to a band of 
5,000 cycles per second. When ex- 
perimentally the high and low frequen- 
cies are chopped off by electrical filters 
the damage to the tone and overtone 
qualities was readily apparent. Each of 
the three telephone wires carried the 
full range of frequencies, and the fre- 
quency channels utilized therefore 
roughly totaled nine times those of the 
most perfect radio transmission. 

In loudness range, the orchestra or 
other sound being transmitted can be 
varied from an output equivalent to a 
millionth of a watt to a sustained hun- 
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dred watts and even a kilowatt at 
momentary peaks without distortion. 
The sound in the demonstration was 
raised from the rustle of leaves to be- 
yond that of a roaring airplane engine. 
Practical applications are foreseen by 
the telephone engineers and Director 
Stokowski. A symphony orchestra in 
one place may render its concerts with 
perfect tonal quality and with improved 
volume in a hundred or a thousand dif- 
ferent halls in distant cities. Music 
may be spread from high towers so that 
100,000 may enjoy it in large parks. 
The musician and composer can add 
electrical amplification and control to 
his material out of which beautiful 
sound compositions are wrought. 


Science News Letter, Apri! 22, 1933 


New Map Suggested As 
Accurate World Picture 


ANADA'SS size is no longer misrep- 
resented to the world and Russia's 
vast domains are reduced to their proper 
proportions on a new map proposed by 
B. J. S. Cahill, an architect of Oakland, 
Calif. 

Slice an orange into quarters and 
mash the peeling flat under a glass al- 
lowing the quarters to pop open a bit 
along the equator. That is the way the 
new map is formed and hence, from its 
peculiar shape, the name butterfly map. 
The idea was proposed by Mr. Cahill 
23 years ago, but he has recently ex- 
panded the original suggestion and 
worked out three forms of the butterfly 
map in detail. 

One form, pictured below, projects 
the area of the earth accurately so that 
the size of a far north country may be 
fairly compared with that of one nearer 
the equator. Thus Canada is properly 
represented smaller than the United 
States instead of more than (Turn Page) 
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twice the size of this country, as it ap- 
pears on the Mercator maps widely used 
in geographies and atlasses. 

On a chart of another form of the 
butterfly map, any straight line is a 
great circle. Thus it is possible to find 
the exact distance between any two 
points simply by measuring it directly 
on the map. At the present time such a 
course must be calculated. A straight line 


MEDICINE 


SCIENCI 


across Mercator’s map from San Fran- 
cisco to Libson, for example, would go 
through the United States to Chesapeake 
Bay, whereas the real short route is by 
way of Winnipeg, Hudson Bay and 
Labrador. 

A third type of the butterfly map is 
suggested as a base for weather charts. 
Its scale increases equally in both di- 
rections. 

Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Monoxide Poison Victim 


Unable to do Arithmetic 


CASE of carbon monoxide pot- 

soning which left the patient un- 
able to do any arithmetic has been 
reported by Drs. H. Douglas Singer 
and Abraham Low of Chicago, III. The 
name of the strange ailment is acalculia, 
meaning inability to do simple arithmeti- 
cal calculations. 

The patient was the 44-year-old as- 
sistant superintendent of a firm of boiler 
and water tank engineers. In the course 
of his work he had to estimate the costs 
of jobs and to keep track of the time 
and wages of the men under him. His 
employers had been well satisfied with 
his work. When the psychiatrists ex- 
amined him following the poisoning, 
he was unable to do such simple arith- 
metic as adding 5 plus 6. 

He had been found unconscious in 
his garage one day after work, evident- 
ly overcome by carbon monoxide from 
the exhaust of his automobile which he 
had been inspecting. He was uncon- 
scious for several days. When he tre- 
gained consciousness he suffered from 
confusion and forgetfulness of various 
things. For example, he could not dress 
himself properly, putting his right foot 
into his left trouser leg. When the sheet 
on the left side of his bed became 
wrinkled, he pulled at the sheet on the 
right side in an effort to straighten it. 
He had difficulty in locating and using 
his fingers and could not tell time, al- 
though he could tell the numerals on a 
watch or clock. 

He gradually improved in these re- 
spects, but could not learn to write 
legibly nor to do simple arithmetic, 
even after months of instruction. He 
could do what psychologists call mental 
counting, meaning the one, two, three, 
four, kind. But he could not count or 
add three trucks and four automobiles 


to make a total of seven vehicles. That 
is, he could not count discontinuous ob- 
jects. 

A number of cases of acalculia have 
been reported in cases of mental disease 
in which there were other signs of 
aphasia or forgetfulness. However, this 
is apparently the first case of this strange 
condition occurring as the only after- 
effect of carbon monoxide poisoning. 

Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


TOXICOLOGY 


Scientist Wants Liquor 
Regulated as Narcotic 


FTER REPEAL of the eighteenth 

amendment the stronger alcoholic 
beverages must be absolutely separated 
from the weaker ones and controlled 
essentially as morphine and cocaine are 
controlled under the Harrison act. 

So warned Prof. Yandell Henderson 
of Yale University, who, as he expressed 
it to the medical scientists meeting in 
Cincinnati, acted as toxicologist for 
Congress of the United States. It was 
on Prof. Henderson’s authority that the 
alcoholic content of beer was fixed at 
4.2 per cent. 

The alcohol question is a problem in 
national toxicology, Prof. Henderson 
declared. He considers the stronger al- 
coholic beverages to be in a class with 
the narcotic drugs, morphine and co- 
caine, while the weaker alcoholic bev- 
erages he classes with coffee and to- 
bacco. 

He pointed out that what the chem- 
ists call the mass law applies to this 
question. That is, any chemical in high 
concentration acts powerfully, but when 
sufficiently diluted it loses its harmful 
action. 

Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 
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‘that the eyesight defect is caused by 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Man Sees Gray World 
Entirely Without Colors 


HE DISCOVERY of a young ma 

who sees a completely colorless, gray 
world was revealed by Dr. Frank 4 
Geldard, of the University of Virginia 

Only ten other such cases have hith. 
erto been discovered in America. There 
are many who cannot tell the green of; 
“go” light from the red of a “stop’ 
light, but inability to see any thing but 
gray color in spring flowers, vivid mil 
linery, or gaily painted pictures is & 
tremely rare. 

Mr. J. M., 23-year-old graduate sty 
dent, as Dr. Geldard identified the up 
usual individual in reporting him tp 
the scientists, was asked to pick out; 
card containing red or reddish dots. He 
picked one with red, green and gra 
spots. Then the test cards were shuffled 
and he was asked to pick a card with 
green or greenish dots. He picked th 
same red, green, gray dotted card. 

Careful study of this interesting case 
which was facilitated by the fact the 
Mr. J. M. is a graduate student and 
operated willingly, showed conclusively 


failure of the cones of the eye’s retin 
to operate, Dr. Geldard said. 


Mr. J. M.'s vision is entirely through 





the rods of his retina, giving him vision 
only in twilight illuminatiors. His acuity 
of vision is only one-tenth normal ant 
he is extremely nearsighted. Bright 
flashes of light temporarily blind his 
and crossing a street on a sunshiny dg 
is a dangerous adventure for him. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 19% 


CHEMISTRY 


New Light-Sensitive 
Substance Found 





NEW MEMBER of the fami 

of chemical substances that tut 
dark on exposure to light was af 
nounced to the American Chemical 
ciety by Dr. Oskar Baudisch of Y 
University and Dr. F. L. Gates of Hat 
vard University. 

This is piperidine vanadate. Its cry 
tals change from their original whi 
to black or brown on exposure to ligh 
just a little down the wave-length 
from the invisible ultraviolet. The n 
compound, however, is still so new t 
practical applications have not yet bet 
suggested. 

Science News Letter, April 22, 19 
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ARC HAEOLOGY—-PALEONTOLOGY 


World's Jig-Saw Champions 


From Thousands of Time-Worn Pieces They Patiently Build 
Temples, Mosaics, Vases, Skeletons or What Have You 


By EMILY C. DAVIS 


EET the world’s jig-saw champs 
the archaeologists. 

Paleontologists run a close second. 

The men who wear these double- 
jointed titles specialize in jig-saw jobs 
that make the hardest pastime puzzles 
look like a third grade child’s home- 
work. 

You hear puzzle fans these days talk- 
ing in hushed tones of puzzles made 
of seventeen-hundred-pieces! Well, one 
puzzle in turquoise mosaic solved by 
scientific skill had 3,000 pieces, tiny 
pieces at that. 

You hear dramatic tales of jig-saw 
fans working for hours, even days on 
some terror of a puzzle. But there was 
one scientific puzzle—it was a dinosaur 
when they got it together—that took 
the National Museum seven years. 

There is nothing novel about a jig- 
saw puzzle to an archaeologist. Inviting 
him to help put a picture puzzle to- 
gether at a party would be about like 
the classic joke of suggesting to the 
postman that he might take a walk for 
diversion on his day off. Still, if you 
could lure one of these specialists to try 
a hand at the game, you might find his 
methods interesting and worth copying. 

The archaeologist works sometimes 
with pinhead pieces. Then again, the 
puzzle is made of stone blocks bigger 
than your head. 

Down in Yucatan, a Mexican temple 
buried in the earth is a puzzle on the 
grand scale. Building blocks have been 
dislodged by the persistent tugging of 
tropical plants. Great stones have gone 
crashing down the steep pyramid on 
which the temple once perched. Hun- 
dreds of the pieces lie broken, scattered 
in the soil with edges sticking up here 
and there. 

When Earl Morris of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington reconstructed 
the great Warriors’ Temple at Chichen 
Itza, in Yucatan, he had to hunt all over 
the place for pieces belonging to his 
building. Vandals, he said, had hurled 
blocks down the slopes for the sport of 
watching the descent. Modern Indians 


with ideas of improving their own 
buildings had taken pieces away from 
the ruined temple to fit into walls and 
walks. 

One of the staff who worked on the 
front wall of the Warriors’ Temple 
spent days poring over the sculptured 
masks and mosaic panels he was trying 
to arrange. He had the stones spread 
out on the terrace, and there he worked 
in the hot sun, shifting his heavy puz- 
zle pieces. Each piece of sculptured 
mosaic weighed from 40 to 100 pounds. 

The archaeologists found that they 
could call down to the Indian workmen 
who were digging out buried stones, 
and say, “Look out for a piece eleven 
inches long with a hand carved on it.”’ 
And presently an Indian would come 
up with the piece. And sure enough it 
would fit. 

Time and again, they found they 
could do that. 

The same expedition met the puzzle 
of the 3,000-piece turquoise mosaic. 
Here was a picture puzzle with a good 
many pieces lying in place, so that the 
pattern could be made out. But it lay 
in a stone jar, discovered under the 
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temple floor. The wood on which the 
mosaic had originally been mounted 
was turned to dust. 

How to remove the thousands of tiny 
pieces of blue and green stone from 
the dusty jar and to set the pattern on 
a firm backing was a real problem. The 
archaeologists of the expedition, who 
had worked so masterfully with their 
giant stone puzzle blocks, declared that 
this was no task for them. They wired 
to New York for a museum expert to 
come down to solve the puzzle. 

Mosaic of this sort is something for 
puzzle fans to examine. The largest of 
the turquoise pieces was less than a 
third of an inch square. The smallest 
was one-forty-eighth of an inch. And 
the stones were sliced very thin, besides. 
There were almost no helpful curves 
and odd-shaped pieces. The stones 
were mostly rough squares of different 
sizes. With these flecks of color, the 
Indian artist had constructed eight 
panels, radiating from the ceater, ‘and 
in four of the panels he had made pro- 
files of that popular Mexican deity, the 
Feathered Serpent. 


It is a long way, conversationally, 
from a delicate plaque of turquoise to 
a club-tailed glyptodon. But they are 
both puzzles of the mosaic type. An 
old glyptodon does not look it, when 
he is neatly fitted together and en- 


PUZZLE CHAMPION AT WORK 
‘The piecing together of puzzles is no fad to Neil M. Judd, curator of archaeology at 
the U. S. National Museum. It is a part of Mr. Judd’s work to restore ancient pottery 
and other articles from hundreds and sometimes thousands of fragments. 
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shrined in a glass case. Nothing could 
look more solid than a glyptodon with 
his low-hung body, spiky club tail and 


bone blanket. But that same animal 
represents thousands of bone pieces, 
painstakingly fixed in their proper 


places 

When dug up—paleontologists first 
catch their puzzles and then put them 
together—a glyptodon’s fossil bones 
have an exasperating way of scattering. 
So, there is nothing to do except gather 
up the pieces and ship them back to 
the laboratory and there assemble the 
The shell alone is made of thou- 
sands of little squarish monotonous 
Glyptodons were distant rela- 
tives of the modern armadillos. A 
well-grown glyptodon stood as high as 


beast. 


piec Cs. 


an Ox. 

Scientific puzzlers have been known 
to put together a table full of bones 
and to get the wrong picture. 

It was particularly easy to make mis- 
takes with the old dinosaurs that lived 
so many million years before men in- 
herited the earth. Nobody ever saw 
a dinosaur. Before the dinosaurian 
bones began to be unearthed, about a 
hundred years ago, no human being 
dreamed that creatures had 
existed. Naturally enough, some of the 


early attempts at solving the dinosaurs 


ever such 
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were funny, even funnier than the 
dinosaurs themselves really look. 

There was the Iguanadon, for ex- 
ample. When the first set of Iguana- 
don bones was dug up, quite a few parts 
were missing and others were scattered. 

Dr. Frederic A. Lucas of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History once 
described with a chuckle the laboratory 
adventures of that Iguanadon. 

“Among the first of the remains 
found,”” he wrote, “were some sharp 
pointed bones not unlike small horns; 
sO one was not unnaturally placed like 
the horn of a rhinoceros on the nose of 
the animal. Later it was found that 
this spine was really a thumb, and it was 
pointed out that to put his thumb to 
his nose was really an undignified 
gesture for so ancient an animal.” 

One of the longest animals ever as- 
sembled is the Diplodocus, a dinosaur 
75 feet long. The pieces of this puzzle 
weighed almost two tons. They were 
shipped to the U. S. National Museum 
from the original home of the giant 
creature in Utah. The Diplodocus, with 
the appropriate, plodding name, lived 
about 150 million years ago. 

To obtain the two tons of fossilized 
bones, the Museum had to carry off al- 
most 50 tons of rock in which the bones 
were firmly embedded. Back in the 


Scientists Study Goats That 


Become Rigid When Excited 


0 oe so nervous that a_ shout 
causes them to become rigid and 
motionless were described to the mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Anatomists 

Drs. Sam L. Clark, Frank H. Luten 
and Jessie T. Cutler of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., rendered a 
scientific report on the nervous goats 
whose peculiar condition is evidently 
due to an inherited abnormality of the 
central nervous system. 

The goats are so nervously consti- 
tuted that excitement of any kind makes 
them perfectly rigid and they cannot 
move for a few moments. If they try 
to run, they fall down and for several 
minutes cannot bend their legs under 
themselves in order to get up. The con- 
dition is inherited. The rigidity may be 
brought on by a shout or other noise, 
by the goat's losing its balance in try- 


ing to climb, or by any kind of ex- 
citement. 

The strain of goats is found in Ten- 
nessee and northern Alabama. Similar 
goats were reported by a traveller in 
Palestine, Dr. Clark said. 

According to local history, a man 
travelled through Tennessee late in the 
last century with four of these goats 
and a sacred cow of India. He needed 
money, so sold the goats, but took the 
cow with him. All the nervous goats 
of that part of the country are said to 
have descended from those four. 


Dr. Clark and associates find that the 
condition is not due to any muscular 
ailment, nor could they find anything 
in the blood of these goats different 
from other goats. Giving them adrenalin 
excites them, but does not cause the 
rigidity. 

News Letter, 


April 22, 1933 
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Museum laboratories began the task of 
chipping the rock off the bones. 

To keep the long body of the puzzle 
beast from falling apart when set up- 
right, a steel support had to be devised, 
That was a problem in itself. Alto 
gether, the laboratory worked on that 
gigantic jig-saw dinosaur for seven 
years. It was finished and wheeled y 
to its place of honor in the hall of the 
dinosaurs in 1931. 

The most jig-saw-like of all scientific 
puzzles are the broken dishes that have 
to be put together again. Some of these 
are found in a Humpty-Dumpty state 
of wreckage that would seem to defy 
human ingenuity. But where all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
might fail, archaeologists have been 
known to work just a little longer and 
more ingeniously and to produce al 
most magic results. They can’t always 
do it. But some of their successes are 
amazing. 

Big water jars found in the ruins of 
Indian pueblos in the Southwest are 
often shattered in several hundred 
pieces when found. So are the big pot. 
tery bottles that the Incas of Peru used 
for carrying water. And so are vases 
from Greece and Egypt. 

One yellow vase from Crete offered 
an interesting puzzle picture. There 
were 86 pieces to be assembled. When 
the piecework was done, there was 4 
scene of the realistic writhings of two 
octopods on the curved surface. 

Some of the most famous objects in 
museums are masterpieces of jig-saw 
art. Take the Portland Vase, sometimes 
referred to as the most famous vase in 
the world. This fragile glass vase was 
found in the sixteenth century. It was 
removed from a Roman tomb where it 
had lain sealed up since the third cen 
tury A.D. 

The graceful beauty of the vase, res 
cued from its dark resting place, was 
acclaimed. It was made, in cameo tech- 
nique, of two layers of glass. The 
outer layer was opaque white. The 
layer beneath that was a deep soft blue. 
The artist had cut out the white layer, 
leaving a scene in white against the 
blue background. 

In 1786, the Duke of Portland paid 
$5,000 for the vase. In 1845, it was 
reposing in state in the British Museum 
when an insane man took it into his 
head to smash it into a hundred pieces. 
Today it is as beautiful as ever. 


This article was edited from manuscript pit 
pared by Science Service for use in illuserated 
newspaper magazines Copyright, 1933, 


EveryWeek Magazine and Science Service. 
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Discovered in New Books— 


Propaganda 
@ “WHERE PROPAGANDA is 
used for selfish purposes we decry it, 
but we depend upon it all the time to 
keep the wheels of civilization going. 
Gossip, pull, influence, tact, personality, 
will, oratory, rhetoric, salesmanship, ex- 
ecutive ability, getting friends and using 
them, getting jobs and keeping them, 
managing children, managing parents, 
running schools, homes, factories, gov- 
ernments—it is all a matter of propa- 
ganda, of getting people to take the at- 
titudes which have proved most profit- 
able or convenient to those in power. 
Truth about people or events or causes 
or things does not count. It is what is 
said about them that molds our attitudes, 
and the truth is helpless against con- 
vincing misrepresentation.”” — Hugh 
Hartshorne in CHARACTER IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS (Scribners). 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Life 

® "I AM A CITIZEN of the 
British Empire, which includes the great 
Dominions. My high-brow friends com- 
plain that the Dominions have produced 
little great art or literature. I answer 
that at least they have done something 
unique. Before the war the average ex- 
pectation of life of a baby born in New 
Zealand was sixty years, in Australia 
fifty-seven years, in Denmark, the next 
healthiest country, fifty-six years. Eng- 
land also ran. Since then other coun- 
tries have caught up to a large extent, 
but New Zealand and Australia still 
seem to be leading. I am proud to be- 
long to a commonwealth which has won 
the first and second places in the great 
tace against death.’"—J. B. S. Haldane 
in SCLHENCE AND HUMAN LIFE (Har p- 
ers). 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Oil 

@® “THE TOTAL amount of 
crude oil in the earth’s crust is unknown, 
and unestimated, but it is assuredly a 
Staggering volume. Geologists state 
that oil discovery is a possibility in 
1,100,000,000 acres in the United States 
alone, or 56 per cent. of its total land 
area. The contrast of this huge terri- 
tory with about 2,500,000 acres which 
are now producing oil, makes it certain 
that new fields will continue to be dis- 
covered and that the oil of this country 


will prove ample for many years to 
come. It has even been estimated that 
in the 35-foot thickness of limestone un- 
derlying Chicago there are over 7,000,- 
000 barrels of oil to each square mile. 
What is true regarding the potential oil 
resources of the United States is prob- 
ably true in even greater measure for 
many countries of the world, where oil 
exploration has been less thorough.”’-— 
Gustav Egloff in EartH Oi (Wélliams 
and Wilkins). 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Research 

@ “IF SCIENCE is to be kept 
from stagnation it is absolutely essential 
to encourage research in all kinds of 
new and unusual fields which offer little 
or no hope of direct financial return. 
That nation which fails to encourage 
pure research for its own sake quickly 
reaches a state of intellectual decay.” — 
Physics staff of the University of Pitts- 
burgh in AN OUTLINE OF ATOMIC 
Puysics (Wiley). 


Science News Letter, April 22, 13933 


Lucky Babies 

@ “SOME DAYS were lucky 
some unlucky, and yet others indifferent. 
The day I Cipactli, for instance, was 
very lucky. Boys born on this day had 
a prosperous future in front of them. 
If of noble family they would prove to 
be great leaders and the owners of much 
property. If of humble birth they 
would be honest, brave and never in 
want. Similarly children born on | 
Acatl, or the following twelve days, 
would be traitorous or given to the prac- 
tice of witchcraft. Unhappy was the fate 
of those born on one of the thirteen 
days starting at I Calli. If they did not 
die a violent death in battle or as sacri- 
ficial victims, they stood a good chance 
of being caught in adultery, and suffer- 
ing death as a punishment. About the 
best they could hope for was to be 
forced by want to sell themselves into 
slavery. 

“Actually it was possible to avert im- 
pending ill-fate of this nature by a little 
manipulation. The most usual method 
of doing this was to postpone the cere- 
mony held four days after birth to some 
later date when the fates were more 
auspicious.”"—J. Eric Thompson in 
Mexico BEFORE CoRTEZ (Scribners). 

Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 
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Flies 

@ “WHY DID the world endure 
the housefly so long? I remember a 
meeting of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation in Washington. Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson of New York had talked to 
the meeting about the housefly. He 
said very bad things about it and com- 
mended the Association on its strenuous 
efforts to promote the warfare against 
it. At the conclusion of his lecture, a 
dear old lady arose in the audience and 
said, with breathless indignation, ‘In 
the name of the women of the United 
States and of that of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, I 
protest against the wholesale murder of 
these defenseless creatures.’ Perhaps 
that was one of the reasons.”—L. O. 
Howard in FIGHTING THE INSECTS 
(Macmillan). 


Science News Letter, April 22, 19383 


Importance 

@® “WE HUMANS, in contem- 
plating ourselves, are prone to marvel 
at our own importance. Because we 
know how to build an Empire State 
Building that is ten times as high as it 
is wide at the base and yet will not col- 
lapse or tip over; because we know how 
to build and operate a ship that is a 
fifth of a mile long and yet will not 
break in two in the middle; because 
we know how to separate continents 
and join oceans; because we know how 
to weigh the Sun and the stars, deter- 
mine their dimensions, temperatures, 
and the materials of which they are 
made up; because we know how to 
modify Nature and create animals, vege- 
tables, fruits and flowers to suit our 
needs or our pleasure, some of us think 
we are an important factor in this world. 
But there may be considerable doubt 
about this importance. When we draw 
apart and contemplate ourselves from 
a detached viewpoint, we discover some 
amazing things.”—Hiram Percy Maxim 
in Lire’s PLACE IN THE CosMos (Ap- 
pleton). 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1938 


Youth 

@ “PHYSICIANS have of late 
made a strong effort to discover the 
fountain of youth. That fountain will 
not be found through physical means 
alone. If a human being were made 
young by gland therapy, or through 
other physical rejuvenation, he would 
still be an old man. His mind must be 
rejuvenated if he is to be looked upon 
as salvaged, and (Turn to Page 250) 
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In Science Fields— 


Morphine Analyzed 
In Search For Substitute 


ROGRESS in the search for a new, 

safe morphine was reported by Dr. 
Nathan B. Eddy of the University of 
Michigan at the meeting at Cincinnati 
of the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology. 

Dr. Eddy is engaged in research spon- 
sored by the drug addiction committee 
of the National Research Council. The 
object of the research is to produce, if 
possible, a substitute for morphine 
which will have that drug’s valuable 
pain-relieving and sleep-inducing quali- 
ties but none of its dangerous habit- 
forming propensity. ) 

The morphine molecule consists of a 
number of chemical units arranged to 
form a series of rings. Among these 
two units, known as hydroxyl groups 
because they are made up of hydrogen 
and oxygen, are appended to the rings 
At preseat, Dr. Eddy is trying to find 
which of the units is responsible for 
relieving pain, which for quieting nerves 
and inducing sleep, and which for the 
sense of well-being that leads to habit 
formation 

He reported that the two hydroxyl 
groups have Opposite effects in the ac- 
tron of morphine in the body. One of 
them increases the pain-relieving and 
other useful properties of morphine, 
while the other hydroxyl group de- 
creases the same properties 

News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Sparking Process Studied 
With Lichtenberg Figures 


See Front Cover 
HAT IS an electric spark made 
of, is the question partly answered 
by the brilliant whirligig figure on the 
front cover of this week's SCIENCI 
News Letrer. The picture is one of 
several hundred made during research 
by Prof. C. Edward Magnusson of the 
University of Washington, Seattle. Prof. 
Magnusson’s studies are yielding valu- 
able information on the mechanism of 
the electric sparkover process. 
Engineers studying the effect of light- 
ning on high voltage transmission lines 
use such designs as that on the cover, 
known as Lichtenberg figures, to esti- 


mate the voltage of tremendous dis- 
charges caused by lightning. With a spe- 
cial set-up they take a picture of the 
discharge on an ordinary photographic 
emulsion and the result is a Lichtenberg 
hgure. 

At the University of Washington the 
same procedure was carried out on a 
smaller scale in the laboratory. Instead 
of making the discharge in open air, 
Prof. Magnusson enclosed his apparatus 
in an air-tight envelope connected to a 
vacuum pump and photographed figures 
at very low pressures. He also studied 
discharges in a magnetic field. 

The picture on the cover is one of the 
most striking taken. The dot at the top 
represents the positive terminal pressed 
against the photographic place and the 
bottom dot, actually about three inches 
away, the negative terminal. 

Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Female Uses Sugars 
And Starches Differently 


A FUNDAMENTAL difference be- 
tween the sexes in the way the 
body takes care of the sugars and 
starches of the diet was reported by Dr. 
H. J. Deuel, Jr., of the University of 
Southern California, to the American 
Federation of Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology. 

Fasting adult male rats had more 
sugar stored in their livers than did 
the females, Dr. Deuel and associates 
found, while the females had more fat 
stored in the liver than the males. 
There was no difference in immature 
rats. Dr. Deuel was trying to find why 
women develop a condition of much 
greater acidosis during fasting than men 
do. Apparently it is because of their 
smaller store of sugar and larger store 
of fat. 

The problem is important in con- 
nection with diabetes in which this kind 
of acidosis develops when the patient 
is on a sugar-free diet. It indicates that 
diabetic women might need a slightly 
different diet from diabetic men. When 
the ovaries were removed, female rats 
had as much sugar stored in their livers 
as did normal males, Dr. Deuel found. 
When these rats were given doses of 
theelin, a female sex hormone, the su- 
gar stored in their livers was the same 
amount as that of normal females. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 
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METEOROLOGY 


New Weather Station on 
Massachusetts Mountain 


N ISOLATED 2018-foot M 

Wachusett in central Massachp. 
setts, a new meteorological station has 
been established under the auspices of 
Blue Hill Observatory, Harvard Univer. 
sity, in connection with the work of the 
International Polar Year. Unlike the 
Mt. Washington Observatory, however, 
there will not be resident observers 
A meteorograph, designed and built 
by Prof. S. P. Fergusson to run two or 
three months without attention, is keep. 
ing the record of wind direction and 
velocity, atmospheric pressure, tempera- 
ture and humidity. 

The meteorograph and the exposed 
elements were prepared and adapted by 
F. B. Towle and his son, Philip, of 
Holden, Mass., who will also look after 
the station weekly. 

The wind vane and _ three-cup 
anemometer, loaned by the U. § 
Weather Bureau, are exposed a few feet 
above the mountain's fire tower and are 
connected to the pens which record the 
wind direction and velocity on the large 
drum of the meteorograph in the fire 
lookout room. Under the eaves of the 
summit-house tower, the temperature 
and humidity elements are exposed in 
a louvered box to protect them from the 
full force of the gales that beset this 
summit. A coil of brass and steel is 
indicating the temperature, while a bun- 
dle of 150 strands of child’s hair, pre- 
pared by Clifford L. Davis of Worces 
ter, operates the humidity recorder. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


EARTHQUAKES: 
WHAT ARE THEY? 


by 
Dr. J. B. Macelwane 


Professor of Geophysics at 

St. Louis University, St. 

Louis, and president of the 

Jesuit Seismological Asso- 
ciation 


This address will be given 
Friday, April 28, at 12:45 
P. M., over stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Each week a promi- 
nent scientist speaks over the 
Columbia System under the 
auspices of Science Service. 
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Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL Crisis—J. M. Goldstein— 
John Day, $3. 

AGRICULTURAL RUSSIA AND THE WHEAT 
ProBLEM — Vladimir P. Timoshenko— 
Food Research Institute, $A. 

AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS OF MippLE EUROPE 
Edited by O. S. Morgan—Macmillan, $3. 

MANURE IN TROPICAL AGRICULTURE—A. 
Howard—Oxford, $2.50. 

PLANNED PRODUCTION IN AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURE—E. S. Mead—Univ. of Penn. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN AGRICULTURAL PLANT 
BREEDING—H. Hunter and H. M. Leake— 

Blakiston’s, $4. 

Wortp AGRICULTURE—Royal Inst. of In- 

tern'l. Affairs—Oxford, $3.50. 


Archaeology 


DiGGERS AND BuiL_pErs—Henry B. Lent- 
Macmillan, $2. 

DisCOVERIES IN ANATOLIA, 1930-31—H. H. 
von der Osten—Univ. of Chicago, $2. 

EARLY CIVILIZATION IN THESSALY—Hazel D. 
Hansen—Johns Hopkins, $4. 

EarLY STEPS IN HUMAN ProGress—Harold 
J. Peake—Lippincott, $3. 

EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE NILE VAL- 
LEY—J. Baikie—Macmillan, $4 50. 

EXCAVATIONS AT DurA-EuRopos—ed. by P. 
V. C. Baur & M. I. Rostovtzeff—Yale, $3. 

EXCAVATIONS AT OLYNTHUS, pt. 5, pt. 6, pt. 
7.—David M. Robinson—Johns Hopkins. 

FALL OF THE INCA EMpiIRE—Philip A. Means 
Scribner's, $4.50. . 

History OF OLYNTHUS—Mabel Gude— 
Johns Hopkins. 

THE HorsE AND THE SworD—Harold Peake 
and Herbert John Fleure—Yale, $2. 

THe Lost EMPIRE OF THE ITZAES AND 
Mayas—Theodore A. Willard—Clark, $6. 

THE MESOLITHIC AGE IN BriITAIN—J. G. D. 
Clark—Cambridge Univ., $4. 

Mexico Berore Cortez—J. Eric Thompson 
Scribner's, $2.50. 

O_tp AGE AMONG THE GREEKS—Bessie E. 
Richardson—Johns Hopkins, $4. 

QUEEN OF SHEBA AND Her ONLY SON 
MENYELEK—trans. from the Ethiopic by 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge—Oxford, $2.50. 

RESEARCHES IN ANATOLIA, v. 5, pt. 1. 
E. F. Schmidt—Univ. of Chicago, $8. 

THE SEALAND OF ANCIENT ARABIA—Ray- 
mond Philip Dougherty—Ya/e, $3. 


Astronomy 


ASTRONOMICAL ATLASES, MAPS AND CHARTS 
—B. Brown—Warne, $5. 

EXPANDING UNIverRsE—Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton—Macmillan, $2 

GREEK ASTRONOMY—Thomas L. Heath 
Dutton, $1.75. 

INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 
Dinsmore Alter—Crowell, $2. 

Lire’s PLACE IN THE CosmMos—Hiram Percy 
Maxim—A ppleton, $2.50. 

Makers or AsTRONOMY—H. MacPherson— 
Oxford. 

oo Wortps—E. L. Moseley—Appleton, 
, 

Our Srone-PeLttep PLANET—H. H Nin- 
inger—Houghton, $3. 

THE SPANGLED HEAVENS—Lawrence Ed- 
wards—Lippincott, $1.25. 
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OKS 


Story OF EARTH AND Sky—C. Washburn 
Century, $3.50. 

UNIVERSE OF LiGHT—Sir William Bragg 
Macmillan, $3.50. 


Biology 


ACTION OF THE Livinc Ce_tt—F. B. Turck— 
Macmill n, $3.50. 

BACTERIOLOGY FOR Nurses—R. M. Calde: 
Saunders, $2. 

BACTERIOLOGY FOR Nurses—M. E. Morse 
Saunders, $2.50. 

Breres, Wasps, ANTS AND ALLIED INSECTS OF 
BRITISH IsLES—E. Step—Warne, $4.50. 

CHROMOSOMES AND PLANT-BREEDING—C. D 
Darlington—Macmillan, $1.75. 
CoLONY FOUNDING AMONG ANTs—W. M 
Wheeler—Harvard, $2. 
FIGHTING THE INsSECTS—L. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

HUNTING INSECTS IN THE SOUTH SEAS—E. 
Cheesman—R. O. Ballou, $3. 

MECHANISM OF CREATIVE EVOLUTION—C. C. 
Hurst—Macmillan, $6. 

MICROBIOLOGY OF Foops—F. W. Tanne: 
Twin City Printing Co., $7.50. 

THE PuHysioLocy oF BACTERIA—Otto Rahn 

Blakiston’s, $6. 

Story OF INsEcT Controt—J. G. Need- 
ham—Williams & Wilkins. 

THE Story OF Micropes—Pau! W. Allen 
Bookmill Co., $3.75 


O. Howard 


Botany 


ELEMENTARY EcoLocy TExt—Taylor—Wi/- 
liams & Wilkins. 

How PLaNts Get THEIR NAamMes—L. H. 
Bailey—Macmillan, $2. 

How To SEE Firowers—E. F. 
Morrow, $1.50. 

THE MoveMeNtTs OF Lire—Ed. by Sir 
Jagadis C. Bose—Longmans, Green, $8.50. 

PLANTS USEFUL TO MAN—W. W. Robbins 
and F. Ramaley—Blakiston’ s. 

SEX IN THE PLANT WortpD—W. W. Rob- 
bins and Oscar H. Pearson—Appleton, $2. 

WESTERN WILD FLOWERS AND THEIR STO- 
rigES—C. F. Saunders—Doubleday, $2 


Daglish 


Chemistry 


ALUMINUM AND ITs ALLoOys—N. F. Bodgen 
Pitman, $4.50. 

ANNUAL REVIEW OF BIOCHEMISTRY, V. 2. 
edited by J. M. Luck—Stanford Univ., $5. 

CHEMISTRY CALLS—L. V. Redman—W’//- 
liams & Wilkins, $1. 

CALCULATIONS OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
C. J. Engelder—Wiley, $2. 

CHEMISTRY OF LIVING TISSUES: PHYSICAI 
Beutner—Waulliams & Wilkins. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 
James B. Conant—Mecmillan. 

CHEMISTRY TRIUMPHANT—William J. Hale 

Williams & Wilkins, $1. 

COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON INORGANIC 
AND THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY, v. 12 
J. W. Mellor—Longmans, $20. 

INTRODUCTORY COLLEGE CHEMISTRY—H. G. 
Deming—Wiley, $3. 

MopERN ALCHEMY—W. A. Noyes and W. 
A. Noyes, Jr. Thomas, $3. 

MOLECULAR HYDROGEN AND ITS SPECTRUM 
—O. W. Richardson—Yale, $3. 


PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY, Rev. 
ed.—Stuart R. Brinkley—Macmillen. 

QUALITATIVE ANALYsis—J. S. Long, H. V. 
Anderson and T. H. Hazlehurst—Prentice- 
Hall, Rev. ed., $2.25. 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYsiIS; Rev. ed 
McPhail Smith—Maemillan. 

RuBBER—H. H. Lulofs—Century, $2.50. 

TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, Vv. 1.— 
J. Newton Friend—Lippincott, $7.50. 


George 


Engineering 


ACOUSTICS AND ARCHITECTURE—Paul E. 
Sabine—McGraw-Hill, $3.50. 

AiR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS HANDBOOK 
E. V. Hill—Aerologist Pub. Co., $5. 

Air CONDITIONING FOR ComMrort—Samuel 
R. Lewis—Engineering Pub., $2. 

COMING STRUGGLE FOR PowER—J. Strachey 

Covici, $3. 

ELECTRICITY IN THE Home—E. S. Lincoln 
Harper, $2. 

FLYING— James E. Fechet 
Wilkins, $1. 

LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPS OF THE 
U. $.—G. R. Putnam—Houghton, $3.50. 

METALLOGRAPHY OF IRON AND STEEL—C. 
H. Plant—Pitman, $3.75. 

Our MINERAL CIVILIZATION—T. T. Read 
Century (Williams & Wilkins), $1. 

PowER ECONOMY IN STEAM PLANTs—J. C. 
Todman—Pitman, $2.25. 

RADIO AMATEUR'S HANDBOOK—A,. F. Col- 
lins -Crowell, $2. 

TELLING THE Wor._p—George O. Squier 
Williams & Wilkins, $1. 


Willicms & 


General Science 


ABSTRACTS OF THESES—Science Series, v. 9. 
Univ. of Chicago, $3. 

FAKERS, OLD AND New—M. Chideckel 
Stratford, $2. 

FARADAY BOOKS OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
Books 1-5, Teacher's book—F. J. Thorpe 
Oxford, 50c. each. 

AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SCIENCE 
Vol. 1—Jean, Harrah & Hermann—Gznn, 

LIMITATIONS OF SciIENCE—J. W. N. Sulli- 
van—V iking, $3. 


MAJOR MysTERIES OF SCIENCE—H. G. Gar- 
bedian—Covisci, $3.75. 
New BACKGROUND OF SCIENCE—J. Jeans— 


Macmillan, $3 

SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION—Guy S. Ford— 
Univ. of Minnesota, 25c. 

SCIENCE AND HUMAN Lire—J. B. S. Hal- 
dane—Har per, $2.50. 

SCIENCE IN THIS CHANGING WorLD—J. 
Huxley—Century, $2. 

SCIENTIFIC THEORY AND RELIGION—E. W. 
Barnes—Maecmillan, $5. 

So Tuis 1s ScreENcE—H. F. Ellis—Dutton, 
$1.75. 

Tours THROUGH THE WORLD OF SCIENCE— 
W. T. Skilling—McGraw-Hill. 

UNIVERSE OF ScCIENCE—H. Levy—Century, 
$2. 

Wr Loox Aspout Us—G. S. Craig and 
Agnes Burke—Ginn, 68c. 


Geography 


AFRICAN HANpBOOK—edited by O. Martens 
Macmillan, $2 
GEOGRAPHIC Facror—R. H. Whitbeck— 
Century, $2.25. 
JEHOL, Crry or EmpeERORs—S. Hedin—Dzut- 
ton, $3.75. 
UNCONQUERABLE GREENLAND—R. Owen— 
Liveright, $2.50 (Turn to Page 251) 
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FIVE Aces 


covering the entire field of Modern Science 
reer and written not only for the edifica- 
tion but also for the Education and Enter- 
tainment of the Layman. 


SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON The Expanding Universe 


The author of "The Nature of The Physical World” gives a thrilling 
exposition of the latest scientific theory: that the universe is constantly 


increasing in volume $2.00 


SIR WILLIAM BRAGG The Universe of Light 


An entertaining survey of experiments and progress in the field of 
Radiation, in which has occurred so many of the important discoveries 


of physical science in the past five years. $3.50" 


ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD Adventures of Ideas 


A brilliant history of the human race from the point of view of man- 
kind’s thanging ideas, with an eloquent and stimulating section analyz- 


ing the course and aims of Civilization. $4.00 


HANS REICHENBACH Atom and Cosmos 


An expert summation of the world of modern physics, with a lucid 
explanation for the layman of the latest development on each field, and 


some suggestions for future development. $2.00 


L. 0. HOWARD Fighting The Insects 


One of the world’s most noted entomologists tells of the constant battle 
between man and insect and why it must grow in intensity. Written in 


popular vein and crammed with thrilling ancedote. $2.50 


At All Bookstores 


60 Fifth ave. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 


*Spring publicat 
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this we believe to be true, because we 
have so often found the characteristics 
attributed to the old in the very young.” 

Lillien J. Martin and Clare de 
Gruchy in SWEEPING THE COBWEBs 
(Macmillan). 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Gutter 

@ ‘ON THE SUBJECTof impart 
ing instruction about sex, I once wrote 
that in my experience the gutter is a 
very good school. And I was roundly 
abused for it. My critics seemed to 
believe that I thought only of the smut 
and filth of the gutter. But I did not, 
I was regarding that quality which the 
gutter shares with Sophocles, of seeing 
life steadily and seeing it whole.”— 
Logan Clendening in PREPARATION For 
MARRIAGE, edited by K. M. Walker 
(Norton). 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1938 


Change 
@ “ALL CHANGE is relative, 
The universe is expanding relatively to 
our common material standards; our 
material standards are shrinking relative. 
ly to the size of the universe. The 
theory of the ‘expanding universe’ 
might also be called the theory of the 
shrinking atom.”—Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton in THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 
(Macmillan). 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1988 


Marriage 
@ “NUMBERS have played a tre- 
mendous part in marriage—witness 
monogamy, polyandry, polygyny, poly- 
gamy, and concubinage, to cite only five 
noteworthy manifestations of numerol- 
ogy in human mating.”—E. T. Bell in 
NuMEROLOGY (Walliams and Wilkins). 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1988 


Secretions 
@® “ONE of the fascinating new 
chapters in the book of science is the 
story of the internal secretions. Theit 
potency is almost unbelievable. Their 
influence is pervasive in all that we do 
and are. In the present they cooperate 
in determining the forms of our bodies 
and the working of our minds. In the 
past they may have set the pattern of 
our advancement through the ages.”— 
R. G. Hoskins in THE Tipes oF LIFE 
(Norton). 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1988 
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Wortp AtLAs—(Bonibooks)—Bon/, $1. 

THREE KINGDOMS OF INDO-CHINA—H. J. 
Coolidge, Jr., and Theodore Roosevelt— 
Crowell, $3. 

New ENGLAND'S Prospect: 1933—John K. 
Wright, ed., 27 authors—American Ge- 

ographical Soc., $5. 


Geology 


COLLEGE TEXTBOOK OF GEOLOGY, Volume 
1—T. C. Chamberlin and R. D. Salisbury. 
Revised by R. T. Chamberlin and Paul Mc- 
Chintock—Holt. 

THE DEFORMATION OF THE EARTH’S CRUST: 
AN INDUCTIVE APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
oF DIsASTROPHISM—Walter H. Bucher— 
Princeton, $A. 

A DESCRIPTIVE PETROGRAPHY OF ‘THE 
IGNEOUS ROCKS Albert Johannsen— 
Univ. of Chicago, Vol. 1, $4.50, vol. 2, 
$5.50. 

EartH O1—Gustav Egloff—Williams & 
Wilkins, $1. 

Fietp GroLtocy—Frederic H. Lahee—Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $5. 

HistorICAL GEOLOGY—Raymond C. Moore 
—McGraw-Hill. 

IGNEOUS ROCKS AND THE DEPTHS OF THE 
EARTH—R. A. Daly—McGraw-Hill. 

THE JURASSIC SYSTEM IN GREAT BRITAIN 
W. J. Arkell—Oxford, $7.75. 

A Key TO MINERAL GrRouPS, SPECIES AND 
VariETIES—Edward §. Simpson—Chap- 
man & Hall, $2.50. 

New CONQUEST OF CENTRAL AsIA—R. C. 
Andrews—Putnam, $10. 

PRINCIPLES OF HISTORICAL GEOLOGY FROM 
THE REGIONAL PoINT OF ViEw—Richard 
M. Field—Princeton, $3.50. 

StorY OF A BILLION YEARS—W. O. Hotch- 
kiss—Century, (Williams & Wilkins), $1. 

VERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY Alfred S. 
Romer—Univ. of Chicago, $5. 


History 


CIVILIZATIONS OF THE EAST, v. 3, CHINA 
R. Grousset Knopf, $7.50. 

CLASSICAL GREECE—M. Quennell—Putnam, 
$2.50. 

GREAT PEOPLE OF THE Past-—R. Power 
Macmillan, $2. 

GREEK HistroricaAL INSCRIPTIONS—edited by 
M. N. Todd Oxtord, $3.75. 

LANDS AND PEOPLE OF THE BIBLE J. Baikie 
—Macmillan, $1.60. 

Spirit OF LANGUAGF IN CIVILIZATION—K. 
Vossler—Harcourt, $3. 


Horticulture 


Book Aspout Roses—Dean Hole—Du+tton, 
$1.75. 

Book of THE DeLpHINIUM—J. F. Leeming 
—Pitman, $1.25. 

CuimBING Roses—G. A. Stevens—Macmil- 
lan, $2. 

Cuttivatep Conirers—L. H. Bailey—Mac- 
millan, $7.50. 

Cure rr Wir a GARDEN—L. H. Robbins— 
Houghton, $2.50. 

THE Florist Business-—Edward A. White— 
Macmillan, $4. 

FRIENDS IN My GarpEN—Marquise de 
Kerosett—Christopher, $1.50. 

GARDENING wiTtH HERBS FOR FLAVOR AND 
FRAGRANCE H. M. Fox — Macmillan, 
$3.50. 
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GARDENS AND GARDENING, 1933—Edited by 
F. A. Mercer—Studio Pubs., cloth, $3.50; 
wrappers, $2.50. 

NATURAL ROCK GARDENING—H. B. Symons- 
Jeune—Seribner's, $3.50. 

New ILLUSTRATED GARDENING ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA—Ed. by R. Sudell—Scribner’ s, $3.75. 

THE PLANT WorLD IN FLORIDA—Henry 
Nehrling—Macmillon, $3.50. 

WaTER-LILIES AND WATER PLANTS—A. 
Niklitschek—Scribner's, $3.50. 


Medicine 


ALCOHOL AND MAN—edited by H. Emerson 
—Macmillan, $3.50. 

ABILITY TO PAY FOR Mepicat CarE—L. S$ 
Reed—Univ. of Chicago, $2. 

BROADCASTING HEALTH—Andress and Gold- 
berger—Ginn, 80c. 

THE CHILD AND THE TUBERCULOSIS PROB- 
LEM—J. Arthur Myers—Thomas, $3. 

CoLon, RECTUM AND ANUS—Fred W. Ran- 
kin, and others—Saunders, $9.50. 

Costs OF MepicaL Care—lI. S. Falk—Univ. 
of Chicago, $3. 

CRIMES AND CRIMINALS—William A. White 
—Farrar and Rinehart, $2.50. 

Doc's MepicaLt Dicrionary—A. J. Sewell 
—Dutton, $3. 

Foop—M. R. Friend—Appleton, $1.10 

Foop AND HEALTH VITAMINS—R. H. A. 
Plimmer—Longmans, $1.20. 

Foop IN HEALTH AND DisEasE—K. M. Tho- 
ma—Davis, $2.75. 

FRONTIERS OF MEDICINE—M. 
Williems & Wilkins, $1. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF Goop MEDICAL CARE 
R. I. Lee and L. W. Jones—Univ. of Chi- 
cago, $2.50. ; 

HEALTH SCHOOL ON WHEELS—Andress and 
Goldberger—Ginn. 

How to BupGcetT HEALTH—Evans Clark 
Harper, $4. 

INCIDENCE OF ILLNESS AND THE RECEIPT 
AND Costs OF MEeEpDICAL CARE AMONG 
REPRESENTATIVE FAMILY GrRoups—I. S. 
Falk and others—Univ. of Chicago, $2. 

INCOMES OF PHyYSICIANS—M. Leven—Univ. 
of Chicago, $2. 

MEDICAL ENroMOLOGY—Robert Matheson 
Thomas, $5. 

MEN AGAINST DeatH—Paul DeKruif— 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. 

100,000,000 GuINEA Pics—A. Kallet—Van- 
guard, $2. 

PRINCIPALS AND PRACTICE OF PSYCHIATRY 
Alexander Cannon and Edmund D. T. 
Hayes Mosby, $5. 

PROCEDURES IN TUBERCULOSIS CONTROI 
Benjamin Goldberg—Davis, $4. 

PSYCHIATRY IN EDUCATION—V. V. Anderson 

Harper, $4. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS OF CHILDREN—M. Klein 
Norton, $5. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS OF THE NEuROSES—Helene 
Deutsch—R. O. Ballou, $3.50. 

PsyCHO-ANALYSIS TopAy—Edited by S. Lor- 
and—Covici, $4.25. 

PsyCHOBIOLOGY—A. Meyer—Holt, $1.75 

Story OF CHILDBIRTH—P. Findley—Doub/e- 
day, $3.50. 

THE Tiwes oF Lire—R. G. Hoskins—Nor- 
ton, $3.50. 

URINE AND URINALYSIS—Louis Gershenfeld 
—tLea and Febizer. 

VITAMINS IN HEALTH AND Disease—B. 
Sure—Century (Williams & Wilkins), $2. 


Fishbein 





Physics 


ANALYTIC AND VECTOR MECHANICS — 
Hiram W. Edwards—McGraw-Hill. 

ATOMOSPHERK ELECTRICITY a UO 
Schonland—Dwutton, $1.10. 


ATOM AND Cosmos—H. Reichenbach 
Mecmillan, $2. 
THE Case AGAINST EINSTEIN Arthur 


Lynch—Dodd, Mead, $3. 

COLLEGE Puysics—A. L. Foley—Blakiston'’s. 

COLLEGE TEXTBOOK OF Puysics—C. A. 
Chant and E. F. Burton—Holzs. 

CONDUCTION OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH 
Gases, Vol. Il, IonN1IzATION BY COLLISION 
AND THE Gaseous DiscHARGE—Sir J. J. 
Thomson and G. P. Thomson—Macmil- 
lan, $6.50. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PHysICAL THOUGHT—L. 
B. Loeb and A. S. Adams—W ‘ley, $4. 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM—J. G. Pilley 

—Oxford. 

EXPERIMENTAL Optics—A. F. 
Appleton, $2. 

EXPERIMENTS WHITH ELECTRICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS—W. S. Vernon—Oxford, $1.50. 

Heat—J. M. Cork—Wiley, $3 

HEAT AND Its WorKINGS—M. Mort-Smith 
Appleton, $2. 

INTRODUCTION TO THEORETICAL PHyYsiIcs— 
Max Planck—Mv-cmillan. Five volumes: 
vols. 1-4, $2.50 each; vol. 5, $2.75. 

Lire Givinc LigHt—Charles Sheard—Wi/- 
liams & Wilkins, $1. 

NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL Woritp—A. S. 
Eddington—Macmillan, $2. 

OUTLINE OF ATOMIC Puysics—Physics Staff 
of the Univ. of Pittsburgh—Wiley, $3.50. 

THE PuysicAL SCIENCE TALKING MOTION 
PicruRES, with printed Guide to accom- 
pany each film—H. I. Schlesinger and H. 
B. Lemon. Four films available—Univ. of 
Chicago, price on request. 

PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRO-MAGNETISM—E. B. 
Mouillin—Oxford, $4.50. (Turn Page) 


Collins— 





“The most important develop- 
ment since Pasteur” 


THE TIDES 
OF LIFE 


The Endocrine Glands in Bodily 
Adjustment 
By R. G. HOSKINS, M. D 
Harvard Medical School 


The new knowledge of the endocrine 
glands is regarded as the most impor- 
tant development in physiology since 
Pasteur’s work on bacteria. Here is the 
first authoritative book on the subject 
for the general reader. A Scientific Book 
Club Selection. 36 illustrations....$3.50 


WHERE IS SCIENCE 
GOING ? 


By MAX PLANCK 
With a Foreword by Einstein 





With extraordinary clarity of thought, 
the man who inaugurated the new phys 
ics presents his knowledge and his 
philosophy im a book as stimulating as 
it is profound. A Scientific Book Club 
Selection $2.75 


Books that Live 


W. W. NORTON & CO., Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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RECENT 
WILEY BOOKS 


WORTH READING 
” 


An Introduction to Biology 
By Elbert C. Cole 


Blending of nature study, life history, types 
principal methods of treatment of the 
r tf Biology are discussed in a stimu 
$1.75 

° 

Heat 

By James M. Cork 
l K constitutes a compact y com 
I of the subject of hea It con 
plete data including the most re- 
\ s of the thermal constants, ther- 

bl etc 

$3.00 


An Outline of Atomic 
Physics 


By Members of the Physics Staff at 
the University of Pittsburgh 


ative and complete introduction 


n 
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ns physics occupying the 
st of the physic themselves 
3 $3.50 


An Introduction to 
Theoretical Seismology 

Part II Seismometry 
By F. W. Sohon 


This book discusses the ma f cal 
mn an adequa ind up 


Introductory College 
Chemistry 


By Horace Deming 


This book nsiders the pi f forded 








$3.00 
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PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM—Alex Vallance 
and Marshall Elmer Farris—Muacmillan. 
THE RELATIVITY THEORY SIMPLIFIED—Max 
Talmey—Falcon Press, $1.50. 

SPARKS FROM THE ELECTRODE—C. L. Man- 
tell— Williams & Wilkins, $1. 

TIME, SPACE AND Atoms—Richard T. Cox 
—Williams & Wilkins, $1. 


Physiology 
CHEMISTRY OF THE HoromMes—Harrow— 
Willtcms & Wilkins. 
DEVELOPMENT, FORM AND FUNCTION OF 


APPARATUS—Mosby, $15. 
-Holt, $3.50. 
K. M. Walk- 


THE VISUAI 
MARRIAGE—E. R. Groves 
PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 

er—Norton, $2.50. 
OUTLINE OF THE CRANIAL NeRves—John 

Favill—Univ. of Chicago, $2. 

SCIENCE OF HUMAN REPRODUCTION—H. M. 

Parshley—Norton, $3.50. 

SEX AND INTERNAL SECRETIONS—Ed. by 

Edgar Allen—Williams and Wilkins, $10. 
Tipes OF Lire (ENDOCRINE GLANDS)— 

R. G. Hoskins—Norton, $3.50. 


Psychology 


ADJUSTMENT AND Mastery—R. S. Wood- 
worth—Century(Williams & Wilkins), $1. 

ADOLESCENT Boy-—W. V. Richmond—Far- 
rar, $2.50. 

BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS IN MONKEYS 
rich Kliver—Univ. of Chicago, $4. 

CASE STUDIES OF NORMAL ADOLESCENT 
Giris—E. M. Smithies—Appleton, $2. 


Hein- 


CHARACTER IN HUMAN RELATIONS—Hugh 
Hartshorne—Scribner’'s, $2.50. 
EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY—H. L. Holling- 


worth—A ppleton, $3 
ENERGIES OF MEN—William McDougall— 


Scribner's, $2. 


GENETIC PsycHOLOoGy—G. R. Gilliland— 
Ronald. 
Hasits, THEIR MAKING AND UNMAKING 


Live right, $3. 
Wharton 


Knight Dunlap 

HUMAN NatTuRE—E. 
$2. 

THE HUMAN PERSONALITY 
Prentice-Hall, $3. 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, vol. II of the 
First Two Years—Mary M. Shirley— 
Univ. of Minnesota, $3 

THE PHYSICAL DIMENSIONS OF CONSCIOUS- 
NESS—Edwin G. Boring—Century, $2.25 

PROBLEMS IN HUMAN’ ENGINEERING—F. 


Ap ple fon, 


Louis Berg— 


Alexander Magoun and his students—Mac- 
millan, $2.60. 
PsycHoLOGYy—Shepherd I. Franz and Kate 


McGraw-Hill, $2.50. 
LABORATORY MANUAL—W. L. 
Pre niice Hall, $2. 


Gordon 
PsYCHOLOGY 
Valentine 


PsYCHOLOGY OF ANIMALS—F. Alverdes 
Harcourt, $2.25. 
PsyYCHOLOGY OF Sex—H. Ellis—Longe & 


Smith, $3. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
lain—Schnepp & 

SEVEN PsyCHOLOGIES—E. 
Century, $3. 

Sex IN CHILDHOOD—E. 
lay, $3. 

THE Story OF SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY 
Adelbert Ford—Sears, $2.50. 

SWEEPING THE CopweBs—Lillien J. Martin 
and Clare de Gruchy—Macmillan, $1.50. 

TALENTS AND TEMPERAMENTS—A,. Macrae— 
Appleton, $2. 


SIMPLIFIED—C. W. Chamber- 
Barnes, $1. 
Heidbredder— 


R. Groves—Macau- 


1933 


Social Science 


BLIND IN SCHOOL AND SocieTy—T. D. Cuts 
forth—A ppleton, $2.50. 

BLINDNESS AND THE BLIND IN THE UNIT#p 
STATES—H. Best—Macmillan, $6.50. 

Crime, LAw AND SociAL SCIENCE—Jerome 
Michael—Harcourt, $3.50. 

PHILOSOPHY OF A _ SCIENTIFIC 
Heyl—V anguard, $1.50. 

POPULATION TRENDS IN THE U. S—Wap 
ren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton— 
McGraw-Hill. 

RECENT SOCIAL TRENDS IN THE UNITE 
STATES; REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’s 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL TRENDS, 2. v— 
McGraw-Hill, $10. 


Man—P. 


RuRAL SOCIAL TrRENDS—E. de S. Brunner 
—McGraw-Hill. 
Zoology 
ANATOMY OF THE LABORATORY MONKeEy 


—Hartman—W illiams & Wilkins. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY IN THE BriITISH EMPirg 
—A. N. Duckham—Oxford, $4. 
Birps You SHOULD KNow—T. W. Burgess 
—Little, Brown, $1.25. 

BRIEF Birp BIloGRAPHIES—J. Fletcher Street 
—Grosset & Dunlap. 
Deep-SEA ANGLER-FISHES 

Oxford, $4 
Doc Boox—E. F. Daglish—Morrow, $3. 
ECONOMIC MAMMALOGY—Junius Hender- 
son and Elberta L. Craig—Thomas, $4.50, 
FAUNA OF THE NATIONAL PARKS—G. M. 
Wright, J. S. Dixon and B. H. Thompson 
Govt. Print. Off., 20c. 
FISHES AND FISHING IN 


C. T. Regan— 


LOUISIANA—J. N, 


Gowanloch—Louisiana Dept. of Conser. 
vation. 

FISHES OF BERMUDA—W. Beebe—Pusnam, 
$3.50. 


HISTORY OF VERTEBRATES—Alfred S. Rom- 
er—Univ. of Chicago, $5. 

A MANUAL FOR THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE BirpS OF MINNESOTA AND NEIGH- 
BORING STATES—T. S. Roberts—Univ. of 
Minnesota, $1.50. 

NATURE By NIGHT 
R. O. Ballou, $3.50. 

Witp Wincs—Julie Closson Kenly 
ton, $2.50. 

Zoo ANIMALS 


A. R. Thompson— 
Apple. 


W. S. Berridge—Macmillan, 


$1.25. 
ZooLocy—Robert H. Wolcott—McGraw- 
Hill. 

Miscellaneous 


Hottow Fotk—Mandel Sherman and 
Thomas R. Henry—Crowell, $2. 


LirE IN Lesu—Hortense Powdermaker— 
Norton, $ 1. 
THe New AppLieD MATHEMATICS—S_ J], 


Lasley and M. F. Mudd—Prentice-Hell, 
$1.60. 

NuMEROLOGY—E. T. Bell—Century 
liams & Wilkins), $4. 

SAVAGERY TO CIVILIZATION — Fay-Coopet 
Cole—Williams & Wilkins, $1. 

SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY—Paul 
McGrau -Hill, $3.50. 

ZOOLOGICAL PARKS, AQUARIUMS AND Bo- 
TANICAL GARDENS—L. C. Everard—Amer. 
Assn. of Museums, $1. 


(Wil. 


Radin— 


This liste includes late winter and spring titles 
already published and books promised by publish 
ers later in the year As financial advertisements 
and time tables are fond of reciting, this informs 
tion is based on authoritative data, not guaranteed 
and subject to change 
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Archaeology 
THe Lost EMPIRES OF THE ITZAES 


anp Mayas—Theodore A. Willard— 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 449 p., $6. Mr. 
Willard has an entertaining style. It 1s 
too bad that he blends with good ma- 
terial fantastic ideas that scientific re- 
search workers no longer take seriously. 
He suggests that “the lost continent 
of Atlantis” might have cradled the 
Mayan civilization. He is convinced that 
some foreign origin must be found to 
account for Mayan achievements. He 
gives the impression that the Mayas 
had a monotheistic religion, by writing 
repeatedly of Itzamna, referring to him 
as “Itzamna, whose religion fostered 
subservience to one God.” 

Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Archaeology 
THE -SEALAND OF ANCIENT ARABIA 
—Raymond Philip Dougherty—Yale 
Univ. Press, 203 p., $3. Reasons for lo- 
cating in Arabia the mysterious Sealand 
of the ancient world are impressively 
brought together by Prof. Dougherty. 
Since Arabia is almost entirely closed 
country to archaeological expeditions, 
the case rests at present mainly on clues 
in cuneiform tablets and other historic 
evidence. Prof. Dougherty’s identifi- 
cation of the Sealand brings into a 
clearer focus many obscure angles of 
ancient history, notably certain origins 
of Hebrew religion. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Astronomy-Biology 
LiFE’s PLACE IN THE CosMos— 
Hiram Percy Maxim—Appleton, 177 
p., $2.50. Known to the world as the 
great inventor of the Maxim silencer 
and other ordnance, and as an en- 
thusiastic radio and cinema amateur, 
Mr. Maxim looks at the heavens and 
speculates as to whether they contain 
life as does the earth. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Aviation 
FLyiInG—James E. Fechet—Walliams 
and Wilkins, 138 p-, $1. A former chief 
of the United States Army Air Corps, 
foreworded by Eddie Rickenbacker, 
writes a concise account of aviation, 
past, present and future, as one of the 
Century of Progress Series. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Bacteriology 
THE Story OF Micropes—Paul W. 
Allen—Bookmill Com pany (Knox- 


ville), 459 p., $3.75. A briskly writ- 
ten, popular but solidly filled book on 
the history of bacteriology and the role 
of bacteria in disease, agriculture and 
other of their manifold activities. It is 
excellently illustrated with black-and- 
white drawings. It will be useful on 
the reference shelf of the student, in- 
teresting in the library of the layman. 

Science News Letter, April 22, 19388 


Chemistry 
CHEMISTRY TRIUMPHANT—William 
J. Hale—Williams and Wilkins, 151 
p-, $1. A stimulating volume, written 
by one of America’s leading chemical 
creators, which will throw new light on 
the social revolution raging about us. Par- 
ticularly interesting is Dr. Hale’s chemi- 
cal interpretation of history. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Endocrinology 


THE TipEs OF Lire—R. G. Hoskins 
—Norton, 352 p., $3.50. The endo- 
crine glands have proved a fascinating 
subject to layman and scientist. In this 
volume the scientist tells the layman 
all that science has learned about these 
enormously important and in many re- 
spects still mysterious glands. While 
non-technical, the book is not written 
with the juvenile appeal of many pop- 
ular books on health. It is, however, a 
clear, comprehensive and accurate pres- 
entation of facts and their significance. 
A Scientific Book Club selection. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 19383 


Engineering 
AcousTICcS AND ARCHITECTURE— 
Paul E. Sabine—McGraw-Hill, 327 p., 
$3.50. Architects and others who build 
with regard for sound will welcome 
this practical presentation of the rapidly 
developing field of acoustics by one 
prominent in acoustical research. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Engineering 
AiR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
HANDBOOK — E. V. Hill — Aerologist 
Pub. Co., Chicago, 318 p., $5. Seven 
separate booklets have been brought 
together in loose-leaf binder between 
leather covers to form a very complete 
text and hand-book for the young in- 
dustry. It should be useful to all build- 
ers and contractors as well as to those 
directly concerned with the installation 
of air conditioning equipment. 
Science News Letter, Aprii 22, 1933 
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® First Glances at New Books 


Ethnology 
THE Eskimos, THEIR ENVIRONMENT 
AND Fo_Kways—Edward Moffat Wey- 
er, Jr.—Yale Univ. Press, 491 p., $5. 
This might be called an informal en- 
cyclopaedia of the Eskimos. It is filled 
with facts and tables, maps, charts, and 
footnote references to source material. 
Yet there is enough folklore and cus- 
tom, entertainingly explained, to give 
the volume a place on the table for gen- 
eral reading, as well as its own corner 
on the reference shelf. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1938 


Ethnology—Archaeology 

Mexico BEFroreE Cortez—J. Eric 
Thompson—Scribner, 298 p., 33 pl. 
$2.50. As simply as if he were describ- 
ing the picturesque ways of the Dutch 
or the Japanese, Mr. Thompson tells us 
about the life of the Aztec Indians. 
This approach is excellent for the read- 
er who would like to get acquainted 
with the Aztecs and kindred tribes. 





just O88. tes... Fess 
Jungle Bees and Wasps 
of BARRO Colorado Island 


By PHIL RAU Gold Stamped 


338 Pages, Cloth Bound 
120 Photographic Illustrations 

An account of the ecology and biology of the 
social and solitary wasps and stingless bees of a 
jungle island in Panama, with special attention to 
their mental attributes and adaptations, and com- 
parison of their habits and instincts with those of 
their near relatives in the temperate regions. 

Dr. William Morton Wheeler, of Harvard Uni- 
versity says: ‘* ‘Jungle Bees and Wasps, of Barro 
Colorado Island’ is, in my opinion, one of the most 
outstanding recent contributions to natural history, 
containing as it does a large amount of new and 
very valuable material on the Neotropical bees and 
wasps. The book is written in a very 
entertaining style, easily intelligible to PRICE— 
any layman and illustrated with a pro- $2 75 
fusion of fine photographs. Ic will un- pi 
doubtedly rank among the leading works POSTAGE 
on the instinctive behavior of insects."" 15¢ extra 


PHIL RAU, 570 E. Argonne Drive, Kirkwood, Missouri 








Three New Books of Popular 
Scientific Interest 


By HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


LIFE’S PLACE ,°. COSMOS 


The probability of intelligent life on 
Mars radio communication with the 
caawe and life’s status in the “Great 


lan” of a still unexplored cosmos. 
By the world-famous engineer and 
inventor. Jilustrated $2.50 


By MORTON MOTT-SMITH 


HEAT *7 WORKINGS 


The mysteries and marvels of the ap- 
plications of heat as power explained. 
Appleton New World of Science Series. 
(Watson Davis, Editor) $2.00 


By EDWIN LINCOLN MOSELEY 


OTHER WORLDS 


An exciting voyage through the solar 
system and on out into the universe. 
A unique new astronomy book in the 
Appleton New World of Science Ser- 
ies. Illustrated $2.00 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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| subject 
| devotees, 


NUMEROLOGY 


Eric T. Bell’s newly-pub- 
lished and delightfully 


| humorous treatise on a | 


that has many 


even among 


men of science, the au- | 


thor says. You shouldn’t 
miss this. 
flavored with 
$2.00. 


Sound sense | 
laughter. | 





— 4 
—4 





The Queen of the Sciences, E. 


Man and Microbes, STANHOPE 


Evolution Yesterday and Today, H. H. NEwMAN 
Animal Life and Social Growth, W. C. ALLEE 
The New Necessity, ©. 
Our Mineral Civilization, THOMaAs T. READ 
Chemistry Triumphant, WILLIAM Jj. HALE 
Insects, Man’s Chief Competitors, 


METCALF 


F. KETTERING AND ALLAN ORTH 








THE 
DRAMATIC 
PERSONALITY 
OF 
JESUS 


The scrutiny of the most 


important 


_ history by a psychologist 
of international repute, | 


Knight Dunlap. Reveal- | 


ing and illuminating, it 
presents a wholly new 
concept of the “Man of 
Sorrows.” $2.00. 





character in |) 








Publishers of Scientific Books & Periodicals, 
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The Universe Unfolding, R. H. BAKER 
BAYNE-JONES 





“Reading Without 


Tears” 


NFORMATIVE books that add 
cultural equipment—books that give the men- 


books to the 
tality exercise instead of doping it—these are the 
books, all agree, that are best to read and to own. 

The books of The Century of Progress Series are 
not merely informative. Each presents the gist of to- 
day's status of some branch of scientific endeavor, 
and of the development of the last 100 years, pleas- 
antly as well as authentically. 


W.P.FLINT AND C. L. 


1933 




















MEET THE 
 §CIENCES 


William Marias Malisoff 
is the Master of Cere. 
monies in this introduc. 
tion, which is quite the 





most satisfying orienta- 
tion to the philosophy, 
the materia and the ob. 
jectives of science, we 
have seen. $2.50. 





—— 











—— 





Earth Oil, Gustav EGLOFF 


The Story of A Billion Years, WILLIAM Oris HoTcHkKiss 


Flying, MaAj.~GENERAL JAMES E. FECHET 


Adjustment and Mastery, R. S. WoopwortH 

Time, Space and Atoms, RICHARD T. Cox 

Sparks from the Electrode, C. L. MANTELL 

Telling the World, MAJ.-GENERAL GEORGE O. SQUIER 


Life-Giving Light, CHARLES SHEARD 


For Use in Schools: Nine universities and other 
colleges are using various numbers as texts or 


collateral reading for appropriate courses. 


For The Library: The series is directly related to 
the forthcoming Century of Progress Exposition. 
The public will be looking for information. 
Particularly valuable, just now, in the high- 
school and college library. 


For the Science Teacher: Short, summary resumés 
serve well for “brushing up” and make conven- 


ient references for inquiring students. 
For the Student: An authentic and readable orien- 
tation helps to make a subject easier to grasp and 


more intelligible. 


For the General Reader: Brief books won't make 
one a trained scholar in a given field—but they 
do keep one’s thinking straight and enable him 
to understand the conversation that’s going on 
about him. 
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THE 
LAST CRUISE 
OF THE 
CARNEGIE 


J. Harland Paul’s trav- 
elog of the world’s only 
sea-going magnetic ob- 
servatory. An adventure 
of science, dramatized 
final tragedy. 
Nearly 200 half-tone il- 


with a 


lustrations and a 4-color 


frontispiece. $3.00. 


—= 














TRY ONE: All Books in the Century of Progress Series Are $1.00 Each 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Baltimore, U. S. A. 
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Their civilization—like ours—was a 
blend of the advanced and the back- 
ward. Telling a lie was a serious of- 
fense. Graft was punished by death. 
Astrologers helped arrange weddings. 
Divorce was easy. Only an old person 
might get intoxicated: death was the 

alty for that in a young person. Jade 
rated higher than gold. Every fifty- 
two years they feared the end of the 
world was at hand. An extraordinary, 
fascinating people of ancient America. 

Science News Letter, April 22, 19338 


General Science 

THE UNIVERSE OF SCIENCE—H. 
Levy—Century, 224 p., $2. Prof. Levy, 
who is professor of mathematics at the 
Imperial College of Science, London, 
challenges the whole invasion of science 
by philosophical idealism. He tilts 
with Eddington and Jeans and he in- 
sists that the line of ethical demarcation 
between pure and applied science can- 
not be maintained. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


General Science 

We Loox Aspout Us—G. S. Craig 
and Agnes Burke—Ginn, 194 p., 68c. 
This is the first book in a new science 
series for elementary schools, and cer- 
tainly if subsequent volumes keep up 
the initial standard a great success can 
be prophesied for the series. The scien- 
tific answers to children’s endless 
“whys,” as well as the scientific back- 
grounds of a thousand things that even 
their curiosity often takes for granted 
are here set forth simply, yet without 
unnecessary “writing down.” In sim- 
ple narrative style, children are shown 
learning meteorology from a snowman, 
biology from porcupines and earth- 
worms, physics from playhouses and 
bowls of water. Probably not only chil- 
dren but often their parents and teach- 
ets will learn to use their eyes better 
from a proper use of this little book. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Geology—Astronomy 

Our STONE-PELTED PLANET—H. H. 
Nininger—Houghton Mifflin, 327 p., 
$3. A popular book on meteorites with 
4 voluminous appendix which lists the 
meteorites of the world by country and 
contains maps on which are located the 
principal meteorite falls. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Psychology 
BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS IN MOon- 
KEys—Heinrich Kliiver—University of 


ScIENCE News LETTER for April 22, 


Chicago Press, 387 p., $4. A compre- 
hensive and thorough study of the be- 
havior and mental abilities of several 
varieties of monkeys. As Dr. Lashley 
comments in the introduction, the au- 
thor ‘‘presents for the first time some- 
thing approaching a complete picture 
of the perceptual world of an animal. 
This perceptual organization is surpris- 
ingly like that of man.” 

Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Psychology 
PROBLEMS IN HUMAN ENGINEERING 
—F. Alexander Magoun and his stu- 
dents—Macmillan, 535 p., $2.60. A 
textbook to aid engineering students to 
become acquainted with the various 
human problems they are likely to meet 
during their professional career, In- 
formal discussions of what to do when 
the boss steals all the credit, when the 
foreman gives you an unpleasant nick- 
name, when the other fellow gets the 
promotion, when there is dissension 
among your subordinates, and finally 
when you receive ten thousand a year. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1938 


Psychology 
SWEEPING THE CopweBs—Lillien J. 
Martin and Clare de Gruchy—Macmil- 
lan, 181 p., $1.50. A practical hand- 
book of exercises for mental rejuvena- 
tion by the chronologically aged but 
mentally vigorous author of ‘Salvaging 
Old Age’ and her assistant in the first 
old age clinic. Miss Martin insists that 
old age has its beginning in the cradle, 
so if you are any age at all you will be 
interested in this volume that tells you 
how to keep that schoolgirl personality. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Psychology—Education 

CHARACTER IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
—Hugh Hartshorne—Scribner’s, 367 
p-, $2.50. This book is the outgrowth 
of a long program of experimental 
study. The author tells what is now be- 
ing done to develop character in the 
young; he discusses various theories of 
character; and gives his own point of 
view. The parent, the educator, and the 
sociologist will find practical sugges- 
tions for procedures mingled with more 
general statements of theory. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Physics 

AN OUTLINE OF ATOMIC PHysics— 
Physics Staff of the University of Pitts- 
burgh—John Wiley and Sons, 348 p., 
$3.50. Unusual in that it is the joint 
work of seven members of the physics 
staff of a large university, this book 





Allergy and Immunity in 
Ophthalmology 
By ALAN C. Woops 
188 pages, $2.25 


Epidemiology: Historical 
and Experimental 
By Major GREENWOOD 


90 pages, $1.50 


Evolution of Facial Muscu- 
lature and Facial 
Expression 
By Ernst HuBER 
196 pages, $2.50 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
BALTIMORE 











Brooklyn Botanic Garden Publications 


THE PLANT WORLD. By C. Stuart Gager 
A popular survey of botanical prob- 
lems and results. 136 pages, 79 illus 


trations. Bound in stiff paper 75 cents 
POPULAR GUIDE BOOKS 
No. 3. The Story of Our Mette: A 
Chronicle of Corn. By Dr. J. W. 
Hodge, Curator, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
25 pages, 14 illustrations 25 cents 


No. 5. The Rock Garden of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. By Mon- 
tague Free. 55 pages, 28 illustrations 40 cents 
No. 6. Jcpanese Potted Trees (Hach- 
inoki). By Bunkio Matsuki. 11 


pages, 11 illustrations 40 cents 
No. 7. The Story of Our Boulders 

(Glacial Geology), 43 pages, 22 

illustrations 40 cents 


No. 8 The Story of Fossil Plants. 
By Prof. E. W. Berry, Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. 29 pages, 8 illustrations....40 cents 
No. 9. The Rose Garden of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. By 
Montague Free. Fully illustrated. 
Ready June 1 40 cents 
Remittance should accompany orders 


THE SECRETARY, BROOKLYN 
BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S.A. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 





| 
| . 
| Ultra-Violet Rays 
By James J. Rorimer 
$2.00 in paper; $250 in cloth 
———- | 
The Restoration 
of Ancient Bronzes 
By Colin G. Fink and Charles H. Eldridge | 


50 cents 


The Decoration 
of the Tomb of Per-néb 


By Caroline Ransom Williams 





For a list of all the publications of the 
Museum, write to The Secretary, Fifth 
Avenue and 82nd Street, New York, New | 
York. | 
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® First Glances at New Books 


From Page 255 


grew out of a course of lectures given 
for some years to college men and 
women who had completed a year's 
work in physics but who expected to 
devote their lives to professions other 
than physics. It should prove useful for 
reference reading as well as a textbook. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 
Physics 
THE RELATIVITY THEORY SIMPLIFIED 
Max Talmey—Falcon Press, 186 p., 
$1.50. The boyhood friend of Prof. 
Einstein, a layman and a well-trained 
amateur, explains the relativity theory 
and, what is more important perhaps, 
tells the story of the formative period 
of Einstein. The introduction is by Dr. 
George B. Pegram, professor of physics 
at Columbia. 


Science 


News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Psychiatry 

CRIMES AND CRIMINALS—W illiam A. 
White—Farrar and Rinehart, 276 p., 
$2.50. This discussion by the director 
of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will prove stimulating 
to all thoughtful readers and all stu- 
dents of an important modern prob- 
lem. The chapter on capital punishment 
is particularly noteworthy, while the 
closing chapter, in which Dr. White 
draws on his Jong experience for illus- 
trative stories, will probably be of most 
interest to the general reader. The book 
has been recommended by the Book 
of the Month Club. 


News Letter, 1933 


Science April 22, 
Sex Hygiene 

PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 
Edited by Kenneth M. Walker—Nor- 
ton, 175 p., $2. Introduction by Logan 
Clendening. This book “for married 
people and those intending marriage,” 
was originally planned as a symposium 
of the view of different specialists on 
the subject of preparation for marriage. 
In order to give it cohesion and remove 
from it the too impersonal note of the 
laboratory, the contributed material was 
rewritten by Mr. Walker. The book 
aims to be useful by giving advice in a 
practical, simple way. 
News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Sctence 


Horticulture 


THE New ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA — Richard Sudell— 
Scribner's, 1152 p., $3.75. Although 
written primarily for use in Britain, 
with a special eye to the problems of 
British climate and soil, this low-priced 
one-volume cyclopaedia of horticulture 
will have its wide uses also on this side 
of the water. Its descriptions and illus- 
trations of thousands of cultivated va- 
rieties are quite as pertinent in North 
America as they are in the author’s own 
country. 
Science 


News Letter, April 22, 1933 


Mathem«< tics 

NuMEROLOGY—E. T. Bell—Wi/- 
liams and Wilkins, 176 p., $2. The pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the California 
Institute of Technology, who under the 
name of John Taine occasionally writes 
detective stories, combines his two tal- 
ents in this delightful and satiric ex- 
posé. Let those who may be scared by 
its title be assured that instead of being 
won to false science they will learn 
much science from this volume which 
is authoritative in very many aspects and 
at the same time readable. “Although 
numbers cannot lie they have a positive 
genius for telling the truth with in- 
tention to deceive.” Now go on with 
the story. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 
Medical Economics 
THE Costs OF MepicaL CarE—I. 


S. Falk, C. Rufus Rorem, Martha D. 
Ring—University of Chicago Press, 
623 p., $4. This bulky volume, fortu- 
nately indexed, summarizes and ana- 
lyzes the facts discovered in the various 
studies made by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medicai Care. While the vol- 
ume is large, it probably will be quicker 
and easier for the average person to get 
his information on the subject from 
this volume than from trying to read 
all the others in the series. 


Science News Letter, April 22, 1933 
Nutrition 
Foop IN HEALTH AND DISEASE— 


Katherine Mitchell Thoma—F. A. Da- 
vis Co., 370 p., $2.75. A practical text 
on dietetics and nutrition designed for 
nurses which might also be helpful to 
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the housewife, particularly if  sog 
member cf her family requires a speci 
diet. While such special diets are dj 
cussed, the importance of an ad 
general diet is stressed. There are mag 
recipes as well as the theoretical di 
cussion, and there is a copious inde 
News Letter, April 22, 199 


Sct nce 


Stand: rdization 

STANDARDS YEARBOOK 1933—By 
reau of Standards—Govt. Print. Of. 
255 p., $1. This guide book to stand. 
ardization both official and industrial js 
now an important annual publication 
of the United States Bureau of Stand. 
ards. In it are summarized the activi- 
ties of international standardizing agen- 
cies, national standardizing laboratories 
and national industrial standardizing 
bodies as well as the work of the fed. 
eral standardizing agencies of this coun 
try and the work of the Bureau of 


Standards and other similar agencies, 
Science News Letter, April 22, 198% 


Sociology 

IN Pace OF ProFit—Harry F. 
Ward—Scribner’s, 460 p., $2.50. This 
study of social incentives in the Soviet 
Union will interest particularly psychol- 
ogists and all other scientists who are 
concerned with the details of the Soviet 
experiment. The use of the dialectical 
method in science and the Soviet con- 
tention that science cannot be neutral 
in the contest of politics and the strug: 
gle of social forces will be an uncon- 
ventional idea to most American scien 
tists. Soviet scientists, the book says, 
in every international gathering in 
which they appear always attack the 
position of “science for science’s sake.” 
News Letter, April 22,.1938 


Science 


Zoology 
MAMMALS AND Birps—Encyclo paedia 


Britannica—xx+-199 p., 55 pl, $3 
The publishers of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica have assembled a selecti 
of the articles on mammals and bir 
published in the new Fourteenth Edi 
tion, and present them here as a sin 
richly illustrated volume. Useful to 
student for reference, it is also a first 
class “‘picture-book” by virtue of the 
many fine plates, 14 of which are i 


color. 
Science News Letter, April 22, 1988 
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